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Collecting  Miniature  Books 


Caroline  Y.  McGehee  '49 


For  a  lover  of  both  books  and  all  things  small, 
collecting  miniature  books  is  a  fascinating 
avocation.  In  it  are  combined  all  the  best 
aspects  of  a  hobby:  excitement,  adventure,  new 
knowledge,  new  friends,  the  thrill  of  the  chase,  and 
what  Lord  David  Cecil  has  called  "the  pleasure 
of  the  eye,"  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  touch  and 
even  smell. 


The  two  questions  I  am  most  frequently  asked 
are,  "How  many  books  do  you  have?"  and,  "What 
made  you  start  collecting?"  I  also  am  asked,  "What 
is  a  miniature  book?"  So  in  this  brief  space  I  shall 
try  to  answer  these  questions. 

A  miniature  book  must  be  a  true  book  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Not  for  us  collectors  the  bits  of 
wood  covered  with  paper  that  satisfy  doll  house 
owners.  We  want  books  with  real  print,  real  illus- 
trations, real  covers.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  four 
inches  in  height  is  the  absolute  maximum  that  will 
qualify  a  book  as  miniature,  and  most  collectors 
prefer  to  keep  within  three  inches.  Some  purists 
will  not  buy  a  book  that  is  over  two  and  one  half 
inches  tall.  Personally,  I  try  to  keep  within  the 
three  inch  limit  and  venture  over  it  only  when  the 
intent  is  clearly  to  be  miniature.  I  consider  these 
books  my  "folios." 

At  present  my  collection  comprises  almost  three 
thousand  titles,  about  two-thirds  of  which  have  been 
acquired  since  1968.  Included  with  the  books  are 
miniature  newspapers  and  magazines.  I  received  my 
first  miniature  books  as  a  child,  at  which  time  I  was 
interested  in  collecting  all  sorts  of  small  things  — 
furniture,  tea  sets  and  so  forth.  As  time  went  on 
my  interest  in  the  books  increased,  and  my  manual 
dexterity  lessened.  To  me  it  was  drudgery  to  dust 
and  clean  tiny  objects,  and  I  was  forever  knocking 
over  what  had  just  been  carefully  arranged.  Then  I 
found  a  fellow  collector  in  Richmond.  She  had  a 
number  of  fine  small  books  and  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  that  she  most  generously  shared  with  me. 
After  her  untimely  death  several  years  ago,  I  was 
able  to  acquire  most  of  her  collection. 

I   began  to  seek  out  reference  material  and  to 
learn  about  the  books  themselves,  where  they  came 


/ 


from  and  how  and  when  they  were  made.  I  sub- 
scribed to  several  publications  for  collectors,  found 
dealers  who  specialize  in  tiny  volumes  and  cor- 
respond with  publishers.  I  went  to  flea  markets 
and  antique  shows  to  ferret  out  books.  My  col- 
lector's eye  became  more  discerning  as  I  compared 
the  fine  points  of  volumes  printed  from  handset 
type  with  those  printed  by  offset  lithography,  with 
type  reduced  photographically;  as  I  began  to  rec- 
ognize handmade  and  rag  content  papers;  and  as 
I  compared  books  produced  entirely  by  one  person 
from  the  text  to  the  paper,  printing  and  binding, 
with  those  issued  by  publishers  who  bring  together 
the  work  of  various  authors,  printers  and  binders. 

My  husband,  Coleman,  and  I  have  been  most 
fortunate  over  the  years  to  travel  to  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Everywhere  I  go  I  look  for  miniature 
books,  and  the  thrill  of  the  search  is  a  large  part 
of  the  romance  and  fun  of  my  hobby.  I  have  also 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  other  collectors 
around  the  world  and  of  visiting  their  homes  to  see 
their  collections.  Friendships  made  are  continued 
through  correspondence,  with  exchange  of  ideas, 
information,  and  sometimes  books  themselves.  I  visit 
rare  books  shops  and  libraries  whenever  possible 
to  see  the  treasures  they  contain.  The  thrill  of 
handling  a  tiny  medieval  illuminated  manuscript 
or  an  embroidered  prayer  book  inclinable  from  the 
cradle  of  printing  before  1501  is  something  one  can 
do  in  a  shop  that  would  be  forbidden  in  a  museum. 
How  often  I  think,  "If  only  books  could  talk  and 
tell  us  their  histories,  what  tales  they  could  tell!" 
But,  of  course,  we  all  know,  that  though  books 
cannot  tell  us  their  personal  stories,  they  can  teach 
us  many  things.  I  do  read  my  books  whenever 
possible  and  have  learned  many  fascinating  tidbits. 
Do  you  know  about  the  great  tungus  catastrophe? 
Have  you  heard  the  romantic  Scottish  ballad  of 
Lord  Lovel  and  his  lady  fair?  Did  you  know  that 
King  Edward  VI  of  England,  when  eleven  years 
old,  wrote  a  charming  Christmas  poem  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  his  prayer  book?  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
Japanese  erotic  book  with  hand  etched  illustrations 
and  housed  in  a  plexiglass  ease?  Did  you  know  that 
a  whole  series  of  photographic  books  only  two 
inches  tall  were  issued  by  the  Nazi  government 
during  World  War  II  as  Hitler  propaganda?  That 
during  the  height  of  the  Italian  campaign  in  1943 
a  leather  bound  three-quarter  inch  tall  volume  of 


Ciacoma  Leopardi's  dialogues  was  published  in 
Florence?  Or  that  many  Europeans  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  carried 
with  them  whole  libraries  in  miniature  when  they 
travelled?  There  is  hardly  a  subject  under  the  surt 
that  has  not  been  covered  in  the  literature  of  minia- 
ture books.  One  may  find  prayer  books,  novels, 
poetry,  atlases,  dictionaries,  children's  tales,  cook- 
books, almanacs,  thumb  Bibles,  and  on  and  on. 
Dealers  often  ask  me  what  subjects  I  am  interested 
in,  and  I  always  reply,  "All  subjects  —  and  the 
more  the  merrier!" 

The  variety  in  bindings  is  almost  as  great  as  in 
subjects.  Books  have  been  bound  in  silver,  tortoise 
shell,  wood,  silk,  cork,  tapa  cloth,  tobacco  leaves, 
ivory,  vellum,  velvet,  paper  money  and  mother  of 
pearl,  besides  the  usual  paper,  cloth  and  leather. 
They  have  been  printed  in  all  kinds  of  type  and  in 
a  multitude  of  languages.  One  of  my  books  is  a 
seventeenth  century  Book  of  Psalms  engraved  in 
shorthand. 

Miniature  books  have  been  collected  since  the 
earliest  days  of  printing.  Among  the  more  famous 
collectors  are  the  Empress  Eugenie,  wife  of  Napol- 
eon III,  whose  one  thousand  volumes  were  lost 
in  the  French  Commune,  the  late  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  President  Franklin  Delano  Boosevelt, 
Arthur  H.  Houghton,  Jr.,  retired  chairman  of 
Steuben  Glass,  and  Stanley  Marcus  of  Dallas.  Today 
the  greatest  number  of  miniature  books  is  being 
published  in  Hungary,  where  limited  living  quar- 
ters make  their  size  especially  appealing.  Japan 
produces  wonderful  books,  some  of  which  are  true 
works  of  art.  And  here  in  the  United  States  many" 
new  presses  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years  that 
are  doing  innovative  work.  The  renewed  interest 
in  hand  work  and  the  urge  to  produce  fine  letter- 
press books  are  finding  expression  in  a  miniature 
format,  whose  size  both  reduces  publishing  ex- 
penses and  provides  a  challenge. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  been  asked  by  the  Sweet 
Briar  Friends  of  the  Library  to  speak  on  my  col- 
lection following  their  meeting  on  April  13  and  to 
exhibit  some  of  my  books  in  the  Mary  Helen 
Cochran  Library.  I  hope  that  my  interest  may  spur 
other  members  of  the  Sweet  Briar  family  to  start 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  enjoyable  hobbies 
in  the  world. 


Special  Gifts 

Patricia  Wright,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Library,  made  two  surprise  announcements 
at  the  Genera]  Meeting  of  The  Friends  of 
the  Library.  The  first  is  from  an  alumna,  Frances 
Griffith  Laserson  of  the  class  of  1970,  in  the  amount 
Of  $15,000  for  an  endowed  gift  to  The  Man  Helen 
Cochran  Library,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used 
to  purchase  books  in  sociology  and  anthropology. 

The  second  February  surprise  is  an  endowed 
gift  of  $25,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arch  P.  Kim- 
brough  of  Dallas,  Texas,  establishing  the  Lucy 
Giles  Kimbrough  Endowment  Fund  in  honor  of 
Lucy  Giles  Kimbrough  of  the  class  of  1977. 


!  !  NEWS  FLASH  !  ! 

Fourteen  volunteers  for  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
staged  a  Telethon  on  Monday  night.  May  2,  1983, 
at  the  Wailes  Center,  and  we  are  happy  to  report 
that  we  more  than  doubled  our  membership.  We 
have  delayed  mailing  the  Gazette  so  that  it  could 
be  sent  to  the  newly  pledged  members.  If  everyone 
pays  as  promised,  we  will  have  414  members,  a 
total  of  812,023  raised  by  the  Friends  in  'S2-'83,  and 
the  prospect  of  two  new  Life  members  not  counted 
yet! 

This  is  a  real  boost.  The  Library  thanks  you  so 
much.  Please  make  it  a  yearly  habit,  and  help  us 
find  new  members. 


Thoughts  on  Sweet  Briar 

Cornelius  Eady 

Cornelius  Eady  is  serving  a  two-year  appointment  as  the  Margaret  Banister  Professor  of 
Creative  Writing.  He  comes  from  Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  he  attended  the  Monroe  Community 
College,  the  University  of  Rochester  and  the  Empire  State  College.  His  hook  of  poems  entitled 
"Kartunes"  was  published  in  1980  by  the  Wart  Hog  Press.  He  was  a  finalist  for  the  Lamont 
Prize  of  the  Academy  of  American  Poets  with  his  poems,  "Exaggerations."  Eady  has  partici- 
pated in  a  number  of  programs  for  Poets  in  the  Schools  in  New  York  State  and  Vermont.  He 
has  been  a  fellow  at  Millay,  Ragsdale,  Brcadloaf,  Bennington,  and  the  VCCA,  to  name  a  few. 
He  will  be  in  residence  at  Sweet  Briar  through  May  1984. 


Joy  Reynolds,  Junior  from  Chesterfield, 
Prof.  Eady's  Creative  Writing  class. 


Va.,  gets  back  a  paper 


When  I  went  back  to  New  York  during 
Spring  Break,  I  stopped  in  at  the 
radio  station  where  I  used  to  co- 
produce  a  monthly  poetry  show.  When  I  talked  to 
my  ex-boss,  the  head  of  the  drama  and  literature  de- 
partment, he  asked  how  the  job  was  going. 

"Pretty  well,"  I  said. 

"Pretty  .  .  .  quiet?"  he  asked.  To  a  manhattanite, 
quiet  will  always  be  the  place  where  bad  people 
go  when  they  die. 

"Well  .  .  .  yeah,"  I  said.  I  said  it  in  such  a  way 
that  he  knew  I  knew  what  quiet  meant. 

"And  you're  going  to  be  there  for  another  year?" 

"Yes." 

"Tennis  courts.  Swimming  pools.  Light  class 
load.   A  nice  apartment.   I'm  envious." 

"Don't  be."  I  said.  I  said  it  in  such  a  way  that  let 
him  know  that  no  matter  how  good  the  perks  of 
the  job  were  it  would  always  be  .  .  .  quiet. 

He  looked  me  in  the  eye.  We  both  knew  the 
score. 

And  yet,  sitting  here  now  in  my  little  white  of- 
fice, the  afternoon  slowly  winding  down,  the  sound 
of  tennis  balls  hitting  the  courts  outside,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  be  guilty  of  leading  my  friend  on  a  bit. 

After  all,  what  good  would  it  be  if  he  knew 
there  was  a  place  where  one  could  cash  a  check 
without  guilt?  Where  the  driving  test  consists 
of  four  right  turns  around  a  large,  gentle  block? 
Does  he  really  need  to  know  that  as  he  claws  his 
way  on  the  subway?  Life  in  New  York  is  cruel 
enough. 

As  I  look  back  on  this,  my  first  year  as  the  Ban- 
ister Writer,  I'm  surprised  to  find  how  main  times 
images   of   Sweet   Briar  have   crept   into   my    new 


poems,  especially  the  playing  field  just  outside  my 
window. 

In 
this: 


a   poem   entitled   "Creative   Writing"   I   have 


A  boy  gazes  out  the  window 

at  the  factory  across 

the  football  field. 
In  another,  entitled  "The  Robots"  this: 

The  robots  are  led  like  children 

to  the  middle  of  the 

soccer  field. 
My  office  makes  two  brief  appearances:  once 
in  a  poem  entitled  "The  Hack",  in  which  the  "Four 
lousy  white  walls"  ( obviously  written  on  an  off  day ) 
of  my  office  make  a  bid  for  immortality,  and  again 
in  "Jilting  the  Image": 

I  live  in  a  clumsy  room. 
But  my  favorite  Sweet  Briar  image  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either  my  office,  or  the  soccer  field.    It 
appears  in  a  poem  entitled  "The  House  Of  Misfits": 

The  pianist 

that  can  perform 

only 

during  summer 

rainstorms. 
I  never  did  find  out  who  was  playing  the  piano 
that  afternoon    in    Babcock,   but   whoever  you   are, 
here  you  arc. 

I  hope  h\  tin'  time  I  go  hack  to  New  York,  I  will 
have  fulfilled  my  poetic  duty  and  stolen  enough 
iiiumes  to  last  me  awhile.  And  if  I'm  lucky,  I  will 
leave  behind  a  small  but  dedicated  group  of  eaves- 
droppers, with  an  itch  lor  the  right  word  and  a 
weakness   for  libraries. 


—  3  — 


S.  B.  C.  Bibliophiles:  A  Year  in  Transition 

Carol  Victoria  Barlow  '83 


Left  to  right,  Patricia  Dolph,  Jr.,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Mallihai  Lawrence,  Soph.,  Sri  Lanka,  Carol 
Barlow,  Senior  and  President,  Niceville,  Fla.,  Anne  Richards,  Jr.,  Sweet  Briar,  Sudie  Allen,  Fr.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Marijte  A.  Y.  Van  Duijn,  V.,  The  Netherlands  and  Rose  Marie  Hermann,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


When  we  called  ourselves  the  Collec- 
tions Club,  people  would  ask  us, 
"What  do  you  collect?"  Now  that 
we,  in  an  effort  to  define  ourselves  more  clearly, 
have  changed  our  name  to  the  S.  B.  C.  Bibliophiles, 
people  ask  us,  "The  S.  B.  C.  .  .  .  what?"  As  all  book 
lovers  know,  bibliophiles  are  people  who  stay  after 
class  to  have  a  closer  look  at  the  book  a  professor 
passed  around,  who  like  libraries  and  who  enjoy 
reading  and  learning  in  spite  of,  or  maybe  even 
because  of,  textbooks  and  lectures.  This  year,  we 
have  pursued  our  interest  in  books  on  three  oc- 
casions with  the  help  of  our  new  advisers,  John 
Jaffe,  Director  of  the  Library,  and  Elizabeth  Baer, 
Assistant  Dean. 

On  October  13,  Gerald  Berg  of  the  History  de- 
partment gave  us  an  informative  lecture  on  Denis 
Diderot's  Encyclopedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
set  of  which  can  he  found  in  our  own  Bare  Book 
Room.  Mr.  Jaffe  also  brought  down  some  old  favor- 
ites from  the  shelves,  including  the  "breeches  Bible" 
and  a  fifteenth  century  copy  of  Boethius'  The  Con- 
solation of  Philosophy.  Dean  Baer  addressed  us  on 
November  29  on  Virginia  Woolf.  We  leafed  through 
the  many  hooks  by  and  about  Woolf  which  com- 
prise Sweet  Briar's  Virginia  Woolf  collection. 

Our  annual  Washington,  D.  C.  trip,  held  at  the 
end  of  Winter  Term,  was  the  most  successful  ever 
this  year.  Twelve  students,  along  with  Mr.  Jaffe 
and  Dean  Baer,  participated.  We  first  visited  the 
Library  of  Congress,  where  we  toured  both  the 
Main  Library  and  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building.  After  viewing  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  col- 
lection, we  met  with  John  V.  Cole,  the  Executive 
Director  of  The  Center  for  the  Book  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  an  organization  designed  to  stimulate 
the  study  of  hooks,  reading,  and  the  printed  word, 
to  increase  the  public's  awareness  of  books,  and  to 


improve  the  quality  of  book  production.  Mr.  Cole 
not  only  explained  his  organization  to  us,  but  he 
also  answered  our  questions  about  the  library  in 
general  and  gave  us  free  bookmarks. 

The  next  day,  we  visited  the  offices  of  World 
Magazine  of  the  National  Geographic  Society.  We 
had  the  rare  opportunity  to  speak  with  picture 
editors,  art  directors,  researchers,  and  special  pro- 
ject consultants  of  the  magazine  and  by  lunchtime, 
we  could  really  appreciate  the  amount  of  work  and 
skill  which  goes  into  the  children's  magazine.  After 
a  generous  lunch  in  the  Executive  Dining  Room 
with  Pat  Robbins,  Editor  of  "World",  and  a  number 
of  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  who  work  with  the  society, 
we  rode  the  metro  to  the  Smithsonian,  where  we 
listened  to  an  interesting  overview  of  the  institution 
by  Dr.  David  Challinor  in  the  Castle  Bidding. 

We  ended  our  visit  with  a  look  at  the  rare  book 
vaults  of  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  where  we 
saw  a  number  of  Shakespeare's  first  folios,  along 
with  other  rare  books  of  his  contemporaries  and  a 
collection  of  hornbooks.  Overwhelmed,  I  asked 
the  tour  guide  if  the  public  could  use  the  Library. 
She  replied  nonchalantly,  "Oh  yes,  as  long  as  you 
are  working  on  a  Ph.D.  thesis."  On  the  way  out, 
we  stopped  by  the  Library's  laboratory  to  watch 
the  amazing  process  of  the  restoration  of  a  rather 
weathered  piece  of  fifteenth  century  paper. 

As  the  school  year  draws  to  a  close,  we  are 
electing  officers  for  next  year  and  considering  a 
trip  to  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Although  we  did  not  participate  in  many 
social  events  with  other  colleges  this  year,  we  en- 
joyed ourselves  in  the  events  we  did  sponsor.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  gain  such  noto- 
riety that  no  one  will  ask  "What  is  a  bibliophile?" 
because  they  will  already  know. 


—  4  — 


The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 

April  13,  1983 


The  General  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  was  convened  by  Mrs.  Helen  Watt,  Chair- 
man at  4:00  p.m.  in  the  Library  Conference  Room 
on  Wednesday,  April  13. 

Those  present  were:  Helen  Watt  '44,  Chairman; 
Ralph  Aiken,  Treasurer;  John  Jaffe,  Secretary: 
Lois  Ballenger,  Carolyn  Bates,  Mary  Bryan,  Laura 
Buckham,  Kathy  Chase  '67,  Martha  Clement  '48, 
Peter  Daniel,  Julia  de  Coligny  '34,  Ruth  Firm,  Decca 
Frackelton  '41,  Martha  Fuller,  Lyn  Grones  '45, 
Vicky  McCullough  '84,  Caroline  McGehee  '49,  Helen 
McMahon  '23,  Peggy  McNider,  Evelyn  Mullen  '31, 
Ann  Reams  '42,  John  Risher,  Debbie  Shrader  78, 
Paul  Taylor,  Herbert  Trotter,  Martha  von  Briesen 
'31,  Mark  Whittaker,  Kay  Williams,  and  Pat  Wright. 

The  minutes  from  the  Fall  meeting  which  had 
been  distributed  in  the  Council  folders  were  ap- 
proved. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

In  the  absence  of  Elizabeth  Wood,  Chairman, 
Martha  Fuller  presented  the  report  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee.  Membership  at  the  present  time 
is  153  members.  This  compares  with  187  members 
last  year. 

There  will  be  a  telethon  in  May  during  which 
all  persons  who  have  ever  been  a  member  of  the 
Friends  will  be  asked  to  rejoin. 

There  was  much  discussion  of  the  question  of 
multiple  solicitation  by  the  college  and  whether 
certain  levels  of  giving  should  automatically  include 
membership  in  the  Friends  group. 

Mr.  Jaffe  stated  that  this  Friends  group  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  ones  in  the  country. 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Ralph  Aiken,  Treasurer  of  the  Friends  and 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reviewed  the 
financial  statement  as  included  in  the  folders.  Rev- 
enue available  from  the  prior  period  (81-82)  is 
higher  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  Revenue 
received  this  period  is  $4,192  lower,  so  total  rev- 
enue available  is  $3,186  lower.  The  revenue  available 
at  the  end  of  the  current  period  is  $17,691,  but  we 
have  committments  of  $3,661.  The  bottom  line  on 
revenue  available  is  $14,030;  this  compares  with 
$16,249  available  last  year. 

The  operating  expenses  are  within  limits.  Out 
of  the  $4,100  for  expenditures  $1,850  has  been 
spent,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,250. 

Mr.   Aiken  proposed  for  1983-84  the  same  op- 
erating budget  that  is  in  place  now.    An  approval 
was  asked  for  this  budget  and  it  was  accepted. 
NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Ann  Morrison  Reams  '42,  Chairman,  presented 
the  slate  for  Council  members  and  officers  for  the 
Friends.  New  members  to  serve  a  three-year  term 
ending  in  June  1986  are:  Jean  Love  Albert  '46, 
Betty  Thomas  Chambers  '62,  Mrs.  William  W. 
Lynn,  Jr.  and  Grace  Mary  Garry  Oates  '64.  Current 
members  to  be  reelected  for  another  term  are:  Mrs. 


Edgar  M.  Browning,  Kathy  Barnhardt  Chase  '67, 
Decca  Gilmer  Frackelton  '41,  Lyn  Dillard  Grones 
'45,  Joan  Kent,  and  John  Savarese.  Officers  are: 
Chairman,  Evelyn  Mullen  '31;  Vice-Chairman,  Car- 
oline Casey  McGehee  '49;  Treasurer,  Ralph  Aiken; 
and  Secretary,  John  Jaffe.  The  members  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  are:  Mary  Bryan,  Kathy  Chase 
'67,  Martha  Clement  '48,  Helen  McMahon  '23,  Toni 
Nelson,  Edith  Whiteman,  Elizabeth  Wood  '34,  and 
Ann  Reams  '42,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Reams  made  the  motion  that  this  slate  be 
accepted  and  this  motion  was  approved. 

PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny  ('34),  Chairman,  said 
that  they  were  delighted  to  have  a  student  at  their 
Committee  meeting.  The  student  (Vicky  McCul- 
lough )  will  help  with  the  Gazette  and  talk  to  other 
students  about  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 

The  Gazette  will  go  out  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  Mrs.  de  Coligny  said  that  she  is  always 
open  for  comments,  suggestions  and  any  help  that 
she  can  get  for  the  Gazette. 

Mr.  Jaffe  noted  that  the  Gazette  was  frequently 
used  as  a  model  when  other  groups  were  formed. 
LIBRARY  NEEDS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor,  Professor  of  History  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Needs  Committee,  presented  the  list  of 
books  requested  by  the  Department  chairmen  for 
approval.  This  year  the  committee  has  two  lists  of 
recommended  purchases  for  approval.  The  reason 
for  the  two  lists  is  that  there  was  some  controversy 
about  the  approval  of  the  Arts  Management  re- 
quests. The  total  amount  of  the  request  for  the 
Arts  Management  Department  was  $713.05.  There 
was  discussion  about  the  price  of  some  of  the  arts 
management  books  and  whether  lower  priced  books 
are  appropriate  for  Friends  consideration.  Mr. 
Ralph  Aiken  remarked  that  this  was  a  package  deal 
and  a  one  time  arrangement.  The  cheaper  books 
are  part  of  the  complete  package  and  therefore  are 
included.  The  grand  total  of  the  requests  from  all 
departments  is  $6,813.56.  Mr.  Taylor  asked  for 
approval  for  these  requests  and  it  was  granted. 

NEW   BUSINESS 

John  Jaffe  reported  that  student  use  of  the  Li- 
brary has  increased  during  this  past  year. 

Pat  Wright  reported  that  the  Library  had  re- 
ceived two  major  new  endowed  funds. 

The  date  for  the  Fall  Council  was  set  for  October 
26th. 

A  call  for  speakers  at  the  Spring  '84  meeting  was 
made.  Mr.  Aiken  suggested  that  the  speaker  could 
be  coordinated  with  the  Ewald  Symposium.  All 
suggestions  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mrs.  Watt  was  presented  a  gift  of  appreciation 
for  her  sen  ice  as  Chairman  of  the  Friends.  It  was 
a  print  by  Jacques  Hnizdovsky. 

There  being  no  additional  new  business  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  at  5:15  p.m. 
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Recent  Acquisitions  through  Gifts  from  the  Friends 
Spring  1983 

Friends  purchased  110  titles  in  186  volumes  including  4  filmstrips,  24  cassettes  and  1  computer 
floppy  disk  of  software  at  a  cost  of  $6813.56. 


ART  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

Cahn,  Walter 

Romanesque  Bible  illumination.    New  York,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Press,  1982. 

This  lavish  and  authoritative  book  is  the  first  to  survey 
the  art  of  the  Romanesque  illuminated  Bible  and  to 
describe  its  development.  With  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  over  150  important  bibles  and  sixty  color  plates  com- 
bined with  over  200  black  and  white  illustrations,  this 
volume  will  be  of  great  value. 

Duchamp,  Marcel 

Marcel  Duchamp,  notes.    Paris,  Centre  National  d'art  et 

de  Culture  Georges  Pompidou,  1980. 

This  unedited  facsimile  of  Duchamp's  notebooks  is  one 
of  the  most  important  publications  in  modern  art  and 
provides  documentation  of  all  the  great  themes  of  the 
artist's  life.  With  text  in  French  and  English,  289  illus- 
trations, and  an  edition  limited  to  1000  copies,  this 
work  is  a  major  addition  to  the  resources  for  the  study 
of  modern  art. 

Hayward,  Helena 

William    and    John    Linnell,    eighteenth    century    London 

furniture  makers.    London,  Studio  Vista  in  Association  with 

Christies;   Trefoil  Books,    1980. 

This  study  of  the  furniture  of  the  Linnell's  represents 
an  important  addition  to  the  literature  available  for  the 
study  of  the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  furniture  of  the  period.  The  course 
currently  being  offered  in  the  study  of  English  and 
American  antiques  of  the  period  will  find  this  a  wel- 
come resource. 

Laddis,  Andrew  T.,  1949- 

Taddeo  Gaddi.    Columbia,   University  of  Missouri  Press, 

1982. 

This  critical  reappraisal  and  catalogue  raisonne  is  the 
first  comprehensive  study  of  the  important  fourteenth- 
century  Florentine  painter.  Capturing  the  spirit  of 
Caddi's  works,  the  author  considers  questions  of  style, 
meaning  and  function  and  places  the  works  in  their 
proper  historical  context.  In  this  distinct  and  fresh 
approach,  Taddeo  emerges  as  a  figure  whose  works 
lift  him  to  the  first  rank  of  artists  working  in  four- 
teenth century  Italy.  An  appendix  of  documents  col- 
lects for  the  first  time  all  the  known  documents  con- 
cerning Caddi's  life.  The  work  also  offers  for  the  first 
time  a  complete  chronology  of  the  artists'  works,  many 
of  which  have  been  dated  imprecisely  or  incorrectly. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Descriptive    catalog    of    paintings    and    sculpture    in    the 

National  Museum  of  American  Art.  Boston,  G.K.  Hall,  1982. 
The  addition  of  this  catalog  to  (be  literature  available 
for  the  Sweet  Briar  student  seeking  to  locate  and  ex- 
amine major  works  in  American  Art  cannot  be  over- 
StreSSed,  It  represents  a  resource  long  desired  by  Art 
Historians  which  will  provide  an  immense  diversity  to 
the  works  available  for  study. 

Spear,  Richard  E.,  1940- 

Domenichino.    New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,    L982. 

(2   volumes) 

The   first   systematic,    complete   studs    of    the 


lit, 


d 
work  of  this  major  fresco  painter,  landscapist.  and 
draftsman.  All  known  paintings  and  preparatory  draw- 
ings, as  well  as  numerous  lost  and  rejected  works  are 
discussed  and  catalogued:  every  painting  and  many- 
drawings  are  reproduced.  Not  until  the  appearance  of 
Spear's  work  has  Domenichino  received  the  recognition 
and  consideration  he  merits. 


Wind,  Edgar,  1900- 

The  eloquence  of  symbols;  studies  in  humanist  art.  Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press;  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press. 
This  volume  contains  Wind's  selected  papers  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  such  as  his  examination  of  Warburg's 
concept  of  cultural  history,  an  essay  on  Renaissance 
iconography  as  well  as  others  on  Gruenewald,  Machi- 
avelli,  Yeats,  Raphael,  and  the  revival  of  Origen  in  the 
Renaissance.  Also  included  is  a  biographical  memoir 
by  Hugh  Lloyd-Jones,  which  explores  the  varied  life 
and  intellectual  development  of  one  of  the  most  original 
art  historians  of  the  20th  century. 

ARTS  MANAGEMENT  DEPARTMENT 

The  Friends  support  of  the  new  discipline  of  Arts  Man- 
agement in  the  purchase  of  39  titles  to  build  the  basic  core 
collection  for  the  program  is  most  welcome.  This  new  dis- 
cipline has  a  very  small  body  of  literature  available  and 
Sweet  Briar  lacked  many  of  the  few  items  which  were 
available.  The  Friends  purchase  of  these  titles  which  cover 
the  areas  of  grants  management,  foundation  support  of  the 
corporate,  foundation  and  government  levels,  cultural  policy 
and  legal  studies  provides  the  material  to  enable  the  Sweet 
Briar  student  to  examine  all  the  various  elements  which  go 
into  arts  management.  Combined  with  the  materials  on 
business,  art,  government,  and  theatre  already  in  the  col- 
lection, she  can  pursue  her  studies  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  whichever  area  she  wishes  to  specialize  in  is  covered 
in  the  library's  collections. 

BIOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Ortho  problem  solver.  The  horticultural  reference 
book  for  the  1980's.  Detroit,  Michigan,  Ortho,  19S2. 

This  work  is  the  first  book  ever  published  that  analyzes 
1,969  garden  problems,  provides  specific  remedies, 
pictures  and  identifies  more  than  70  houseplants,  gives 
a  glossary  of  horticultural  terms  and  features  over  75 
charts  and  tables  to  enable  the  student  to  select  and 
grow  the  best  plants,  grasses,  fruits,  groundcovers  and 
trees  for  each  environment.  In  addition,  the  phone 
number  of  each  county  agent  in  the  country'  is  listed. 
Organized  into  twelve  major  sections,  this  resource 
will  receive  heavy  use  not  only  by  the  students  in  the 
plant  sciences  and  those  who  work  in  the  Sweet  Briar 

Greenhouse  but  also   by   all   who   brighten   their   r ns 

and  homes  with  plants. 

CLASSICS  DEPARTMENT 

Adams,  James  Noel 

The  Latin  sexual  vocabulary,  London,  Duckworth,  1982. 
This  much  needed  aid  to  the  student  reading  Roman 
elegiac  poetry  contains  a  systematic  account  of  Latin 
sexual  words  and  metaphors  collecting  all  the  evidence 
provided  by  literary  and  non-literary  sources  from  the 
early  Republic  down   to  the  fourth  centry  A.D. 

Doumas,  Christos  G. 

Thera:   Pompeii  of  the  ancient  Aegean.  New  York.  WAV. 

Norton,  1983. 

The  ancient  town  of  Thera  is  now  recognized  to  be  the 
most  completely  preserved  prehistoric  site  in  Europe. 
Excavations  since  1967  have  unearthed  from  beneath 
the  mantle  of  volcanic  debris  entire  streets,  houses  and 
<\in  their  contents.  Most  remarkable  of  all  are  the 
many  frescoes,  more  complete  than  those  from  Minoan 
Crete.  The  author  has  been  director  of  the  Thera  ex- 
cavations since  1974.  The  work  is  important  for  stu- 
dents taking  the  department's  course  in  Creek  Archae- 
ology as  well  as  for  students  taking  Ancient  Art. 


Ancient  writers:     Greece  and  Rome.    Editor-in-chief,   T. 
James  Luce.  New  York,  Scribners,  1982.  (2  volumes) 

This  work  "explains  the  classics".  Rescuing  the  lit- 
erature of  Greece  and  Rome  from  inaccesibility  often 
felt  by  many  from  a  moat  of  language,  this  work  is  not 
a  collection  of  texts,  nor  is  it  a  coventional  encyclopedia. 
Its  1,148  pages  contain  47  essays  by  various  hands, 
each  an  introduction  and  more  to  every  classical  author 
from  Homer  to  the  age  of  Constantine  (eighth  century 
B.C.  to  fourth  century  A.D. ).  The  editor,  professor  of 
Latin  at  Princeton  University  has  gathered  the  best  of 
classical  scholars  in  this  presentation  of  essays  which, 
while  not  uniform,  are  uniformly  good.  They  represent 
a  fine  addition  to  the  collection  and  serve  not  merely 
the  classics  student  but  all  who  would  expand  their 
horizons  with  knowledge  of  the  classical  literatures. 

DANCE  DEPARTMENT 

Kriegsman,  Sali  Ann 

Modern  dance  in  America  —  the  Bennington  years.  Boston, 

Massachusetts,  G.K.  Hall,  1981. 

The  summer  modern  dance  scene  at  Bennington  Col- 
lege from  1934-1942  no  longer  runs  the  risk  of  being 
lost  because  of  the  lack  of  an  historical  annotator. 
Through  extensive  interviews,  photographs,  program 
notes,  reviews  and  a  host  of  other  impressive  resources, 
Ms.  Kriegsman  consolidates  and  makes  available  not 
only  a  description  of  the  time  and  the  factual  listing 
of  events  and  dances  but  also  the  moving  aesthetic  of  the 
period.  Including  material  on  such  persons  as  Martha 
Hill  and  Martha  Graham,  this  work  is  important  for 
students  who  study  and  do  research  projects  in  dance 
history. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

Adams,  Henry,  1838-1918 

The  letters  of  Henry  Adams.    Edited  by  J.  C.  Levenson. 

Massachusetts,  Belknap  Press,  1982-  (3  volumes) 

This  new  edition  of  Henry  Adams  is  an  essential  text 
item  in  keeping  with  the  continuing  effort  of  the  English 
department  to  provide  the  latest  authoritative  texts  for 
the  students. 

Dante  Alighieri,  1265-1321 

The  California  Dante.  Berkeley,  University  of  California 

Press,  1980-  (to  be  3  volumes) 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  California  Dante,  called 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  "perhaps  the  grandest  Dante 
ever  produced  in  this  country"  have  now  been  pub- 
lished. The  final  volume,  Paradisco,  is  scheduled  for 
publication  in  1984.  This  edition  of  a  new  verse  trans- 
lation by  Allen  Mandelbaum  with  illustrations  by  Barry 
Moser  presents  the  reader  with  a  version  in  English 
with  the  Italian  text  on  facing  pages.  It  is  the  first  to 
satisfy  Italianists,  Medievalists  and  readers  of  poetry 
alike. 

Milton,  John 

The  complete   prose   works   of   John    Milton.     Edited    by 

Maurice  Kelley   (volume  8) 

This  final  volume  in  the  Yale  edition  of  Milton's  prose 
work  contains  a  greater  wealth  of  new  material  than 
any  of  the  preceding  volumes  and  much  of  what  is 
here  is  given  full  editorial  treatment  for  the  first  time.The 
period  covered  by  this  volume  is  1666-1682. 

Robertson,  T.  W. 

Six   plays,    with   an    introduction    by    Michael    R.    Booth. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  Humanities  Press,  1981 

Thomas  William  Robertson  is  generally  credited  with 
ushering  in  the  age  of  realism  in  19th  century  theatre. 
The  six  plays,  Society,  Ours,  Caste,  Progress,  School, 
and  Birth  are  most  welcome  additions  to  the  collection 
making  this  important  dramatist  more  readily  available 
to  Sweet  Briar  students. 


Women  in  literature  reading  their  own  works.  Sound  re- 
cording. New  York,  Caedmon  Records,  (six  cassettes) 

This  set  of  six  cassette  recordings  will  be  a  most  wel- 
come addition  to  the  literature  available  on  records  or 
cassettes  in  the  library.  Included  in  the  collections  are 
Gwendolyn  Brooks,  Marianne  Moore,  Katherine  Anne 
Porter,  Edith  Sitwell,  Gertrude  Stein  and  Eudora  Welty. 
The  ability  to  hear  a  poet  reading  from  her  own  works 
enhances  immensely  the  appreciation  of  the  work  as 
one  gains  a  much  clearer  sense  of  the  poet's  intention. 
Wordsworth,  William,  1770-1850 

The  Borderers,  edited  by  Robert  Osborn.  Ithaca,  NY, 
Cornell  U.  P.,  1982  (The  Cornell  Wordsworth) 

This  long  awaited  addition  to  the  Cornell  Wordsworth 
contains  Wordsworth's  long  blank-verse  tragedy  and 
only  play.  Written  in  1796-97,  immediately  before  his 
tremendous  flowering  as  a  poet,  the  only  text  available 
until  now  has  been  the  heavily  revised  text  of  1842. 
As  with  all  volumes  of  the  Cornell  Wordsworth,  this 
one  includes  "Reading  Texts,"  transcriptions,  variants, 
many  photographs  of  manuscript  pages  and  a  variety 
of  appendixes.  Also  included  are  a  fragment  of  a  gothic 
tale  (1796)  and  Argument  for  Suicide  (1797),  both 
related  to  the  play. 

HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Friends  supported  the  History  department  at  this 
meeting  by  approving  the  purchase  of  56  titles  at  a  cost  of 
$1841.85.  In  requesting  the  Friends  to  purchase  these  items, 
Professor  Richards  of  the  History  department  wrote  "The 
bulk  of  the  enclosed  orders  are  concerned  with  one  or 
another  aspect  of  social  history,  an  area  for  which  I  have 
requested  help  before  from  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  Many 
of  the  books  focus  on  the  working  class  or  on  recreation  and 
entertainment  or  on  new  institutions  of  urban  life  in  the 
period  between  1890  and  1930. 

MATHEMATICS  DEPARTMENT 

Computers.  Kansas  City,  MO,  Midwest  Educational  Ma- 
terials. 1983  (Four  Filmstrips  with  cassettes) 

This  series  of  filmstrips  on  computers  covers  a  history 
of  computers  and  computing  from  1881  through  1980 
and  discusses  their  technology  and  applications.  It  is 
intended  to  provide  a  clear  overview  for  students  in 
the  rapidly  growing  area  of  computer  studies  at  Sweet 
Briar. 
Desautels,  Edouard  J. 

Visicalc  for  the  TRS-80  model  I  and  model  III  com- 
puters  with   diskette.     Dubuque,   Iowa,    1982. 

This  purchase  represents  a  first  for  the  Friends.  In  the 
past  they  have  supported  the  library  through  the  purchase 
of  books,  records,  tapes,  films,  furnishings,  and  microforms. 
For  the  first  time  here  they  are  supporting  the  library  and 
the  college  by  purchasing  computer  software.  The  book- 
describes  the  VisiCalc  system  and  its  use  on  the  TRS-80 
computer,  the  primary  microcomputer  being  used  to  teach 
at  Sweet  Briar.  The  VisiCalc  system  is  a  computerized 
spreadsheet  system  enabling  the  user  to  set  up  any  set  of  fig- 
ures needed,  for  example  a  sales  chart,  and  then  manipulate  it 
bv  changing  figures.  Any  single  figure  changed  will  affect 
all  others,  the  computer  performs  all  the  calculations  auto- 
matically and  displaying  the  result  in  the  format  of  the 
user's  choice.  The  diskette  contains  the  actual  computer 
software  or  program  VisiCalc.  It  will  be  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  collection  as  we  have  students  who  have 
used  the  system  in  internships  and  have  returned  and  told 
their  friends  about  it.  Thus  anticipation  of  VisiCalc's  ar- 
rival  at    Sweet   Briar   is   running  high. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  DEPARTMENT 

A  Critical  bibliography  of  French  Literature.  Volume  38, 
the  Syracuse  University  Press,  1983. 

The  Critical   Bibliography  of  French  literature    called 
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"the  most  ambitious  project  in  the  field  of  French 
studies  ever  undertaken  by  American  scholars,"  has 
now  added  another  volume.  This  series,  begun  over 
thirty  years  ago,  is  indispensable  for  any  serious  stu- 
dent of  French  literature.  This  latest  addition,  com- 
piled by  a  team  of  over  forty  specialists  from  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  and  six  foreign  countries, 
presents  a  critical,  annotated  guide  for  the  period 
1958-1979  to  editions  of  and  scholarship  on  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  including  not  only 
poetry,  prose,  fiction,  and  drama  but  religious  literature, 
critical,  moralist,  historical,  scientific,  and  philosophical 
writings. 

Sharpe.  Lesley 

Schiller  and  the  historical  character,  presentation  and  in- 
terruption in  the  historigraphical  works  and  in  the  historical 
dramas.   Oxford,  Oxford  U.  P.,  1982. 

Schiller's  search  for  theoretical  clarity  after  Don  Carlos 
was  bound  up  with  his  efforts  as  an  historian  to  under- 
stand the  place  of  the  individual  in  the  movement  of 
history.  This  book  discusses  Schiller's  presentation  in 
drama  and  historigraphy  of  the  relationship  of  person- 
ality to  individual  actions  and  to  the  events  of  the 
historical  world.  This  central  issue  in  Schiller's  work 
is  here  treated  for  the  first  time  in  English. 

REFERENCE  DEPARTMENT 

Hamilton,  Charles,  1913- 

American  autographs:  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Revolutionary  War  leaders,  Presidents.  Norman, 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1981.   (2  volumes) 

The  Macmillan  dictionary  of  women's  biography.  London, 
Macmillan   Reference  Books,    1982. 

Man,  Myth,  and  magic:  the  illustrated  encyclopedia  of 
mythology,  religion,  and  the  supernatural.  Editor  in  chief, 
Richard  Cavendish.  New  York,  Marshall  Cavendish,  1983. 


Encyclopedia     Britannica.     1983    edition.      Encyclopedia 
Brittannica  Corporation,  1983. 

This  new  set  of  the  Britannica  is  over  86%  revised  and 
will  replace  the  1972  edition  which  is  the  latest  the 
library  owns.  That  edition  will  be  placed  in  the 
branch  libraries.  This  30  volume  set  represents  one  of 
the  signal  ways  in  which  the  Friends  aid  the  library  in 
providing  those  items  of  great  necessity  which  are 
beyond  the  regular  budget  of  the  institution. 

RELIGION  DEPARTMENT 

Finn,    David 

The  Florence  Baptistery  doors.    New  York,  Viking  Press, 

1980. 

This  work  traces  the  long  history  of  the  Florence 
tistery  and  its  three  famous  doors  executed  by  Pisano 
and  Chiberti.  The  321  illustrations,  42  in  color,  are  im- 
portant for  students  examining  cycles  of  biblical  scenes 
as  interpreted  by  different  artists  in  different  periods 
as  a  way  of  studying  changing  interpretations  of  re- 
ligious belief  in  differing  times. 

Burckhardt,  Titus 

Art  of  Islam:  Language  and  meaning.  London,  World  of 

Islam  Festival  Publishing  Company,  1976. 

Lavishly  illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white,  this 
9)»  inch  by  12  inch  volume  graphically  illustrates  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  art  of  Islam  and  describes  it 
in  a  detailed,  expert  text. 

Papadopoulo,  Alexandre 

Islam  and  Muslim  art.  New  York,  H.  N.  Abrams,  1979. 

SOCIOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Studies    in    symbolic    interaction. 
Press,  1978-  (4  volumes) 

Because  symbolic  interaction  is  the  major  sociological 
theory  of  socialization,  it  is  essential  that  the  library 
acquire  these  four  volumes. 
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